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ALLIANCE MISSION OBJECTIVES 


Seeking Lost Tribes 


Another great four day Christmas conference at Ban- 
methuot was over. Six hundred Christians had gath- 
ered from widely scattered places. They had come 
from six different tribes, bringing their food supplies 
with them over the jungle trails. Now all had returned 
to their villages. The men were making bamboo baskets 
and mats. The women were spinning yarn and weaving 
cloth. The golden dry season days had come again. 
This was the gospel harvest time in the mountains. 


Eager Reapers 


Having completed its half year term of study, the Ban- 
methuot Bible School closed January 1 for the half year 
of district work. Thirty student preachers were sent in 
all directions in a radius of a hundred miles. Seventeen 
outstations were operating and other open doors beck- 
oning. So the missionaries set out to visit as many 
places as possible, baptizing new converts, dedicating 
new chapels, confirming the believers and preaching 
to the heathen. 

A wooden chapel was dedicated at Dak Song, head- 
quarters for three tribes of Mnougs. For a year native 
preachers had been visiting surrounding villages. Now 
forty of the wild jungle people sat on mats in the new 
chapel. Brass wire was wound tightly around their 
arms and legs. Great ivory plugs dangled in the lobes 
of their ears. Their teeth had been filed off, and some 
of the chiefs wore red yarn pompons held by brass 
skewer ornaments in the knobs of their hair. All gaped 
in wonder at the hymn singing and the flannelgraph, 
and listened intently to the preaching and testimonies. 
All expressed a desire to follow the Lord, but they 
were still fearful that the demon spirits might become 


angry if they did. 


Abundant Harvest 


On all sectors of the tribal front the missionaries heard 
glorious reports. A Raday worker had won 35 new con- 
verts in one month. Another man brought in 25 new 
names and an offering. Among the Krungs several 
households had been converted. In a village of the 
wild Mnongs, a year ago 14 persons had been clan- 
destinely sacrificed as human offerings; now 250 had 
turned to Christ. Among the Bih people a Christian 
Chief of 13 villages had been wholeheartedly witness- 
ing, and offered to build a house for a preacher if one 
could be sent. No wonder the missionary wrote, “This 
is God’s hour among the tribes of Indo-China.” 

Yes, and it seems to be God’s hour for hundreds of 
lost tribes all around the world, whether hidden in 
the jungles and mountains, or isolated on the islands 
of the seven seas. Lost, because the world has passed 
them by, because civilization has not touched them, 
because superstition has enslaved them, and, most 
of all, because the gospel has never reached them. 
These are a prime Alliance Mission Objective. 


Neglected Indians 


The Indian tribes of South America have ever been 
the neglected people of the neglected continent. A 
dozen of these tribes, principally in the west coast 
countries, have been reached by Alliance missionaries. 
Among the jungle and mountain Indians of Ecuador 
we have several schools which have been fruitful in 
conversions, and have sent young men up to the Bible 
School. In Colombia the number and caliber of our 
Indian converts necessitated an Indian Bible School 
and an annual Indian Church Conference now in its 
fifth year. Peru and Chile also have fruitful Alliance 
Indian work. 


Benighted Africans 
The Alliance field in French West Africa, 1,000 miles 


wide and 2,000 miles long, is a perfect patchwork of 
tribes, of whom many have already been reached by 
the Alliance and new ones are being entered each year. 
For example, among the Habbe people, a recent month's 
evangelistic drive by 22 native workers took the Gospel 
to 310 towns, of which 191 towns had never heard . 
before. 

Gabon too is tribal country with thirty different 
groups of whom we have now reached about one-third. 
Among the first to be reached were the Pygmies, only 
four feet tall, but stalwart Christians when converted. 


Aboriginal Asiatics 


Throughout much of Asia, the aboriginal tribes have 
been driven back into the mountains by the advance 
of the dominant races into the lowlands. For many 
years our missionaries in Kweichow Province, China, 
have labored among the Miao people, finding them 
simple and receptive. The northwest half of Kwangsi 
Province is the home of several large tribal groups 
totalling 4,000,000. Our South China Mission has been 
working among them for a number of years, yet in 1948 
the Mission Conference voted to open two new stations 
for them each year, a program which has unfortunately 
been halted by the Communist occupation. 

Similarly in Indo-China the hinterland is inhabited 
by primitive pagan peoples of whom the French Gov- 
ernment has identified over a hundred different tribes. 
Today, while revolution ravages the lowlands, the 
mountain areas remain peaceful, and the tribes people 
are receptive to the Gospel. We have work among a 
dozen different tribal groups in two areas with two 
Bible Schools, and there are many converts, even whole 
villages becoming truly Christian. 


Island Pagans 


Our thousands of converts in Borneo are from the Dyak 
tribes, the so-called “wild men.” When our intrepid 


pioneers hacked their way through the jungles of New 
Guinea to Wissel Lakes, their loads were carried by 
converted Dyaks. And the people to whom they then 
took the gospel were also tribesmen, stone age Papuans, 
the most primitive of all the tribes whom the Alliance 
serves. 

On Mindanao Island, the largest of the Philippine 
group, live more than a score of pagan tribes, half of 
whom are now being evangelized by Alliance workers. 
And throughout the islands dotting the Sulu Sea from 
Zamboanga to Borneo, the Alliance is carrying the 
gospel by launch and out-rigger canoe to the Moslem 
tribes, among them the “sea gypsies” or so-called “no- 


mads of the deep.” 
“The Tribes Go Up” 


Thus, from island to island, and from tribe to tribe, 
goes the good news. Now is God’s hour among these 
hitherto neglected ones. Now is the time to press ahead 
and reach the scores of tribes as yet unreached right 
in our own Alliance fields. Now is the time! Because 
some day, who knows how soon, some lost tribe shall 
be the last tribe to hear the Gospel. And that tribe’s 
converts shall complete the Bride of Christ, and hasten 
His return. 
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Translation Work 


They were tall, muscular and handsome. And no won- 
der, for these robust young men think nothing of trotting 
over mountain trails at altitudes of seven and eight 
thousand feet, back in their native highlands of Laos. 

Their garments were bright red and blue with silver 
buttons, while round their necks hung heavy silver 
chains. Such elegance befitted their dignity as chief- 
tains of their local tribes. Besides, they were on their 
way to Luang Prabang, the capital, to pay homage to 
the Laotian King. 


Distinguished Guests 


Here at Vientiane they came for a social visit at the 
missionary residence. Although each had his own tribal 
dialect, yet all knew the national Laotian language in 
which the missionary addressed them. The conversa- 
tion soon turning to the gospel, their leader volun- 
teered that he had read a Christian book called The 
Heart Tract which he considered the best book he 
had ever seen. 

Now The Heart Tract vividly portrays the evils which 
find lodgment in the human soul, and those malign 
spirits which seek to dominate it. And as the missionary 
told of the power of Christ to overcome those evil 
spirits of which these animistic tribesmen live in con- 
stant fear, the young chiefs listened in rapt attention, 
so that thirty minutes seemed like only three. 

All asked for copies of The Heart Tract which 
were gladly given, and all cordially invited the mis- 
sionary to visit their mountain homes. In final parting 
one young chieftain said, “The story of Jesus is so good, 
so good!” 





A Universal Appeal 


Perhaps the circulation of The Heart Tract in our Orien- 
tal mission fields is exceeded only by that of the four 
gospels themselves. The original seems to have been in 
the German language. But be that as it may, the trans- 
lations are found in the languages of India, China, 
Indo-China, Siam, and the Pacific Isles. Like the Holy 
Scriptures and Pilgrim’s Progress, The Heart Tract 
speaks the heart language of every race, and needs only 
a good translator. 

Translation is not just an incidental of the missionary 
task. In the Alliance program it is a fundamental. The 
English language is understood by very, very few 
among the vast multitudes for whose evangelization 
the Alliance has assumed responsibility. One of our 
primary objectives has always been to give the gospel 
message to every man in his own tongue. Today Alli- 
ance missionaries are preaching in more than 150 dif- 
ferent languages and dialects. 


Translation Progression 


Consequently, on most of our fields, language study is 
the Alliance new missionary’s first task. To speak flu- 
ently in the language of his adopted country, he must 
think in that language. At first he will think in English 
and translate his own thoughts. Later he will translate 
the thoughts of others in the form of illustrations, cho- 
ruses, etc., then text books and other teaching material. 
Eventually he will translate spiritual treasures from the 
abundant storehouse of English language Christian 
literature. 

In that vast storehouse, our Alliance translators find 
their richest source of supply in the helpful writings of 
our Founder, Dr. A. B. Simpson. Translations of his 
books are being published by the several Alliance 
Presses described in our leaflet, “The Printed Page.” 
Among such translations, the titles enjoying widest dis- 


tribution are the following: Apostolic Church, Christ 
in the Tabernacle, Cross of Christ, Fourfold Gospel, 
Gospel of Healing, Wholly Sanctified, and the follow- 
ing of the Christ in the Bible Series: Genesis, Exodus, 
Psalms, Isaiah, Matthew, John, Acts and Romans. 


Scripture Translation 


The linguist’s highest ambition will be to translate the 
Holy Scriptures. On the larger and older fields, Bible 
translation has long since been completed in the major 
tongues. For instance, in China, the entire Bible has 
already gone through several translations and revisions 
in both the high literary style of the classics and the 
vernacular of the common people. On some fields, how- 
ever, even the first major language translations of the 
Scriptures are relatively recent, or not yet complete. 


Alliance missionaries have translated the Scriptures 
into the leading languages of the Indo-China states: 
Annamese, Cambodian, Laotian, and Thai: as well as 
some major African languages: Bambara, Meninka, and 
Baouli. Our missionaries have also translated the gos- 
pels into the secondary languages of some fields such 
as: the Jarai, Rhaday and Tho tribes of Indo-China: 
the Sonhrai, Yipunu, Yinsebi and Yisangu tribes of 
French Africa; and the Manobo and Subanun tribes 
of the Philippines. 


The Bible Societies and Alliance Missions work in 
closest cooperation. Their experts and our missionaries 
collaborate in the production of every new translation 
for our fields. The Bible Societies publish the Alliance 
African and Philippine Gospels. Our Hanoi Alliance 
Press publishes the Bible Society Scriptures for all Indo- 
China. Indeed, the Bible Society Agents for French 
Indo-China and Siam are Alliance missionaries. Our 
pioneer missions provide ever new frontiers for Scrip- 
ture translation, and ever new horizons as the goal for 
advancing Christian literature. 


Language Reduction 


Most translation work has hitherto been the task of the 
older and more experienced missionaries. Now new 
techniques have made it possible for the younger work- 
ers to acquire new languages speedily, and to develop 
high linguistic ability early in their careers. The Camp 
Wycliffe Summer Schools of Linguistics train our mis- 
sionaries and appointees for translation work and even 
to reduce to writing new languages hitherto unknown. 


Such specialists are now working on several of our 
pioneer fields. For example, at Wissel Lakes, New 
Guinea, among the stone age Papuans, a young woman 
linguist has produced, in the hitherto unknown Kapauku 
language, a primer, a song book and stories from the 
Old and New Testaments. While this material is being 
used in our new Bible School there, she is busy trans- 
lating the Gospel of Mark and plans to continue through 
the entire New Testament. 

Of all the contributions which the missionaries can 
give to their converts, what can possibly be of greater 
eternal value than translations of the living Word of 
God! And what investments by God’s stewards in the 
homeland can bring greater eternal returns than the 
support of such vital mission ministry! 
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Training 
National Workers 


The huge forests of America went down before the 
ax of the early settler — but it took a sharp ax! 


The gospel witness in heathen lands faces a dense 
jungle — ignorance, superstitions, fears — and it takes 
a sharp ax to cut through that tangled growth. 

What the whetstone is to the ax, the Bible School 
is to the gospel worker. There national pastors, evange- 
lists and Bible women are trained — sharpened — to the 
peak of efficiency. And the national worker is the best 
ax for the heathen jungle. 


The Sharp Ax 


The foreign missionary is always a foreigner. He may 
speak like a national, adopt national manners and cus- 
toms, even think as nationals do, and be accepted by 
national Christians as a brother beloved. But the non- 
Christians will always consider him an alien. A born 
national, born again, is the best evangelist to his own 
people. 

Pioneer evangelism and the development of the in- 
digenous church must be aided and supplemented by 
the training of national workers. Therefore the Alliance 
establishes and maintains Bible Training Institutes: on 
almost every field, at least one; on many fields, several. 
Let us look at such a school in Siam. 


One Big Family 


Imagine forty children, many of them very young, in a 


Bible ‘Training School, in addition to the thirty-four 
adults taking the courses. But there’s a reason. This is 
one of our schools in the Orient which had to be closed 
during the war with Japan. Prospective workers in 
those schools are still trying to make their education 
catch up with their families. Wives and children come 
along with student-husbands, just like our G.I.’s in 
America today. Indeed, many of the wives are students 
themselves. 


All are nicely housed in six dormitory buildings on 
the Toledo Gospel Tabernacle Compound in Khonkaen. 
The women take turns caring for the many children, 
while both men and women share the various house- 
hold duties. A kitchen crew of three is responsible for 
purchasing and preparing the food, fifteen days at a 
turn. All the water for cooking, washing and bathing 
is carried from wells some distance away, by men 
students. Crews rotate at these chores, thus giving 
all a chance to earn room and board. 


School Routine 


At 6:15 each morning the rising bell sounds. Fifteen 
minutes later another bell calls all to work for one hour 
at their appointed tasks. The first meal of the day is 
served at 7:30, after which the students put their 
rooms in order and prepare for classes. 


The 9:00 bell begins the school day with a half- 
hour chapel service, followed by regular class periods 
until noon. The subjects are Doctrine, The Book of 
Acts, The Epistle to the Romans, Christian Conduct. 
Afternoon studies begin at 1:00 with a course arranged 
specially for the women. This is followed by classes 
in Types, Homiletics and Music. 

At 4:30 the class periods end, and everybody works 
an hour until supper. The evening is spent in study or 
the preparation of lessons, and the day closes with 
prayer. 


ee er ee ee 


Student Character 


Such a large family naturally has potentialities for prob- 
lems. Yet the school term produced no disciplinary diffi- 
culties, no serious altercations between students, no 
wasted time. Instead the lives of the men and women 
seemed dominated by a deep hunger to know the Word 
of God, and a serious earnestness to give the gospel 
to their fellow men. Each weekend witness bands, both 
large and small, fan out into the adjacent counties 
where hundreds of souls have heard their testimonies. 


In many respects our Siam Bible School is similar 
to those on other fields. The first such school was at 
Wuchow, South China, opened in 1900 with just four 
scholars. It grew to have over a hundred students, and 
served many other denominations beside our own, 
becoming a veritable “Nyack of the Far East.” Al- 
though the Wuchow missionaries withdrew to Hong- 
kong, our Bible School there has continued to operate 
behind the iron curtain. Our Central China Bible 
Institute, practically the same as that in Wuchow, is 
also carrying on in Communist dominated territory. 


Unity With Variety 


The number of schools on a field is influenced by sev- 
eral considerations, such as population, transportation 
facilities and languages. French West Africa now has 
four. French Indo-China has one for each of the five 
states, and two among the tribes. Indonesia originally 
had only one, at Makassar, our field headquarters; but 
its enrolment ran as high as 300, with students repre- 
senting 40 or 50 different dialects. Now separate 
schools have been opened for the Dyak tribes in Borneo, 
and the Papuans in New Guinea. 

School standards and methods vary with educational 
and economic conditions, but everywhere Bible is the 
major. Several fields alternate terms of study in school 
with terms of practical experience in field work, result- 


ing in courses which require five or even more years 
before graduation. Our Ecuador School has a farm 
and manual training shop to help students earn their 
way in school and prepare them for self-support. Some 
fields have preparatory schools which send their gradu- 
ates to the Central Training Institute. 


| 
An Urgent Task | 


The Bible Training School might almost be called the 
Mission’s mainspring. One field which had been oper- 
ating for twenty-five years with only meager results, 
was given a phenomenal new lease on life by the estab- 
lishment of such a school. Its subsequent twenty-five 
years have been fruitful beyond its fondest hopes. 
So high is our Society’s estimate of the importance of 
these schools, that, after World War II, when our mis- 
sionaries returned to evacuated fields, the Bible schools 
were opened at the earliest possible moment. In 1949 
the Central and Short Term Bible Schools on all our 
foreign fields reported a total of 4,136 students en- 
rolled. This is the Alliance Army of tomorrow. 
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The Printed Page 


“Pastor, I have lost my book. Please let me have an- 
other.” The speaker was a black man in the heart of 
French West Africa. He certainly was not much to 
look at. One eye was slightly crossed. His hair was 
braided into little spikes. He wore no clothing worth 
mentioning. The proverbial hunting club hung at his 
side. But he was a young convert at a new outstation. 


The Precious Book 


The Alliance missionary, touring through the recently- 
opened Pana tribe, had stopped to visit Musa, the local 
preacher, and his converts. He asked the speaker, “Can 
you read?” “Yes,” was the ready answer, “Musa has 
taught me.” So, giving him a copy of the Gospel of 
John, the missionary said, “Let me hear you.” A sur- 
prise was in store for the missionary. 

Eagerly the black man grasped the book. His expres- 
sion was that of a person greeting a long lost friend. 
Immediately he started that wonderful first chapter, 
“In the beginning was the Word. . .” He read without 
fault or hesitation. But more, his unprepossessing ap- 
pearance was transformed by obvious understanding 
and evident love, and he read on and on. He was obliv- 
ious to everything except the book. 


The Living Word 


“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us... 

Instantly the missionary saw, not the black man read- 
ing, but Him concerning whom the black man had 
just read. “And we beheld his glory . . . full of grace 
and truth.” The missionary had a vision of the Glorious 
One pouring His grace and truth upon these heart- 
hungry converts through the medium of those simple 


little books, those wonderful books! 

Under the inspiration of that vision the missionary 
wrote, “Do you think anything could keep us from 
returning to that Pana tribe? We ran out of books. We 
ran out of food. But we came home to our station to 
stock up and go back.” And they did go back. Their 
furlough was due, but they remained on the field an- 
other year, in order that the sorely persecuted converts 
of the newly opened Samogo and Pana tribes should 
not be left without a shepherd. 


The Alliance Press 


The power of the printed page has been recognized by 
the Alliance ever since the beginning of our Movement. 
Dr. Simpson’s books and periodicals set his missionaries 
a shining example, and at the same time provided them 
with an abundant supply of spiritual writings to be 
reproduced in the, languages of their many fields. 


America and Africa 


The oldest Alliance Press abroad is in Chile, S. A. where 
our first missionary was a printer. A monthly magazine 
called “Salud y Vida” (Health and Life) has been is- 
sued under several different titles for five decades. Our 
Latin American Press also publishes Sunday School 
helps, periodicals and _ translations of Dr. Simpson’s 
books. Our Spanish Alliance Hymnal has sold over 
150,000 copies and our literature is bought by many 
denominations in fifteen Spanish-speaking countries. 
In 1949 a total of 6,302,880 pages was produced. 


The youngest Alliance Press is in the Philippines 
where a missionary printer took it in 1948. Assisted by 
a Filipino apprentice, he has a wide ministry produc- 
ing song books, tracts, and reading lessons in the tribal 
dialects. Our French West Africa Press has operated 
for eighteen years, supplying as many different tribes. 
At first, using stencils and a multigraph, they produced 


——$ 


amazing quantities of gospels, other scriptures, hym- 
nals, primers, and tracts in the languages of the various 
tribes. Five years ago they obtained a press, and for 
1949 report a total output of 120,500 pages of Chris- 


tian literature. 
China and Indonesia 


Three of our major presses in the Orient are related 
to the life work of that great missionary statesman, the 
late Dr. R. A. Jaffray. Over forty years ago, Dr. Jaffray 
began the South China Alliance Press for the publica- 
tion of full-gospel literature, tracts, booklets and the 
Bible Magazine. Now operating from Hongkong and 
Singapore, the Press published in 1949 a total of 
6,388,800 pages of Christian literature, including four 
issues of 10,000 copies each of the Bible Magazine. 
Much of this material was sent by mail through the 
“iron curtain” into Communist-occupied territory. 


When he advanced into Indonesia, Dr. Jaffray repro- 
duced in the Malay language the publications he had 
originated in Chinese, including a monthly magazine 
called The Living Word. The war interrupted his print- 
ing in Makassar; but, although interned by the Japa- 
nese, the veteran missionary continued his literary 
labors, like Paul at Rome, until the very end. Our Indo- 
nesia Mission Press has resumed publication, with one 
missionary giving his full time to this important minis- 
try and two of Dr. Jaffray’s commentaries were pub- 
lished last year for the first time. 


Indo-China 


The Hanoi Alliance Press was the life work of the late 
Rev. W. C. Cadman who first went to the field for the 
South China Press. The entire land of Indo-China was 
supplied with Bibles, tracts, religious books and maga- 
zines, hymnals, and Sunday School literature, all writ- 
ten or translated by our own missionaries and published 
by our Hanoi Press. The war wrecked the plant, but, 


with salvaged and new equipment set up at Dalat, our 
Indo-China Press has resumed operation. Meanwhile, 
great quantities of literature had been produced in An- 
namese by mimeograph at Saigon, and in Cambodian 
by a small press at Pnom Penh. An outstanding achieve- 
ment has been the preparation of an Annamese Alliance 
Hymnal of which 10,000 copies have been printed in 
the U.S. A. to be distributed throughout our Viet Nam 
churches as soon as possible. 


Urgency of the Hour 


If the ministry of the printed page has been important 
in normal times, it is impossible to overestimate its 
value now when the world is shaken by the impact of 
an atheistic ideology seeking to enslave the minds of 
men. New deadlines have been thrown across the path 
of gospel progress on our foreign fields. In certain 
countries recent events foretell the early closing of the 
doors of opportunity. Perhaps our most urgent task in 
the short time which remains, will be to broadcast full 
gospel literature throughout those lands over which 
hangs so heavily the threat of anti-Christian tyranny. 
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Pioneer Evangelism 


The missionary and his native helper plodded steadily 
along the jungle trail. Although the path was rough 
with rocks and roots of trees, its shade and coolness 
were refreshing. Tropical vines would sometimes cut 
across their legs and arms, or they would inadvertently 
tread upon ants’ nests. But they were glad to meet no 
giant reptiles or wild beasts. For this was Borneo. 


A Longhouse Meeting 


By early afternoon they reached a Dyak village where 
they were met by friendliness and a barrage of ques- 
tions. The white man then questioned the Dyaks. “Who 
does not want to live a better and happier life? Who 
would not like deliverance from the fear of the evil 
bird and demon spirits?” Nods and grunts indicated 
approval, so the missionary proceeded carefully to out- 
line God’s plan of salvation. Because of the unusual 
interest, another meeting was held in the evening, and 
the travelers stayed in that longhouse for the night. 


Next morning three hours walk took them to the 
village of the king, ruler of 35 longhouses. While they 
explained the purpose of their visit, a meal was pre- 
pared, after which the king called his villagers together. 
For more than two hours an attentive audience listened 
to the story of “Salvation Way.” Many were deeply 
impressed. Some wished to believe at once. But nobody 
was willing to be the first to take such a radical step. 
For some time they discussed it among themselves. 
Then the king addressed the missionary somewhat as 
follows: 


A Dyak King Speaks 


“We are most thankful to the missionary for coming to 


our humble, dirty village to tell us about the ‘Salvation 
Way. We have heard this story for the first time, and 
do not fully understand it. I hope the missionary will 
not be angry with us when I ask that we be given more 
time to think it over and to discuss it among ourselves. 
Perhaps there will be many who will believe. Please 
come back again and tell us more.” 

The missionary needs no urging to go again, espe- 
cially since the king privately admitted that he was 
quite ready to believe, but wanted thorough consulta- 
tion first, because it was quite probable all his 2,000 
subjects would do as he did. Such a mass movement 
seems too good to be true, yet it is quite possible in view 
of the thousands of Dyaks who have already turned 
to Christ. 


On that one Borneo trail, the missionary and his 
helper seemed quite alone. Actually they were part 
of a vast army of mission pioneers in many lands united 
under the slogan, “To preach the gospel, not where 
Christ was named.” These words of the great mission- 
ary Apostle were adopted by our Founder for our 
Society. The evangelization of neglected peoples in 
hitherto unreached areas has always been the primary 
objective of Alliance Missions. 


Advance in Africa 


The vastness of Africa has provided ever new fields for 
evangelistic pioneering. We began at the coast and 
pressed to the heart of the interior. But at what cost! 
Sixty years ago, in Sierra Leone and at the mouth of 
the Congo, the Alliance had more missionary graves 
than living missionaries. 

Over thirty years ago, our Soudan Mission left the 
coast and plunged into the vast expanses of French 
West Africa, gradually carving out a field 1,000 miles 
wide and 2,000 miles long. Nearly twenty years ago 
our Congo Mission branched out into South Gabon. 
opening a new mission among 300,000 people. 


Today in Gabon we have 140 stations and outsta- 
tions, while in French West Africa we are responsible 
for 5,000,000 souls, among whom we have 380 stations 
and outstations, and each year we are occupying new 
areas and opening new centers. 


Conquest in China 


The millions of China have repeatedly witnessed Alli- 
ance frontier advances. Seventy walled cities in Kwangsi 
Province were opened to the gospel by our South 
China Mission. The history of our Tibetan Border Mis- - 
sion has been a thrilling drama of frontier evangelism, 
transforming hatred to friendship on the roof of the 
world. Our Central China missionaries have pioneered 
ten new counties for Christ in the heart of the densely 
populated Yangtze Valley. 

And, in the robber-infested borderlands of Kweichow 
and Szechuan Provinces, Alliance workers have opened 
twelve new counties previously unevangelized. Even 
as it became necessary for white missionaries to with- 
draw before the Red advance, additional areas had 
just been opened to the gospel in the mountainous 
hinterlands of our China fields. 


Southeast Asia 


Our entire French Indo-China Mission has always been 
a large scale pioneer project. By special and strange 
providences, all five of Indo-China’s states were opened 
to the Gospel by Alliance workers; thousands were con- 
verted; and 150 churches were established. For many 
years the Alliance was the only Protestant Mission 
among those 27,000,000 people. 


Adjacent East Thailand was originally part of our 
Indo-China field, but it has become a distinct mission. 
In this most promising country, now called East Siam, 
we recently opened up four new provinces, hitherto 
totally unevangelized. That addition increased our re- 
sponsibility to 6,617,000 souls, or 38% of all Siam. 


Indonesia 


Perhaps the purest pioneering of all the world is the 
work of our missionaries in Borneo. Dense jungles, 
swirling rapids, giant reptiles, poisonous insects, lonely 
outposts, and tropical fevers all combine to make this 
area the supreme missionary adventure. But our Borneo 
harvest has been 1,000 converts a year. 


And Indonesia has given us our latest and most re- 
mote pioneer field—Dutch New Guinea. There we have 
opened two stations and nine outstations, at first 
reached only by eighteen days of agonizing toil through 
dense swamps and over steep mountain ranges, but 
now served by aeroplane. 


Speed the Light 


Motor vehicles serve our workers in every land, while 
aeroplanes render dramatic assistance on many fields. 

We do well to utilize every available means to speed 
the light. Is it not significant that those fields where 
our annual baptisms have been most numerous are 
located directly in the path of advancing atheism? 
Evidently the Lord of Harvest is speeding His reaping. 
Should not we do all in our power to strengthen the 
hands of His reapers! 
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The Indigenous Church 


A quiet stream meanders slowly through a tropical 
forest. Mangrove swamps line the banks. Among the 
trees monkeys are swinging. An occasional iguana darts 
through the foliage. In the water a lazy crocodile lies 
motionless. In the air black crows hurry along, and 
white herons wing their deliberate way. 


But nature’s peace is rudely shattered by a marine 
motor’s strident exhaust as a small launch comes into 
view. Two of its passengers are white men, missionaries 
travelling to a camp meeting in the jungle. Yet it is not 
a mission conference to which they go. These two will 
be the only missionaries present. Indeed, this district 
has had no resident white missionary since World 
War ILI. 


Seed Sowing 


Long years ago a missionary couple came to this prime- 
val forest and labored faithfully through several terms 
among these pagan people. Gradually they won favor, 
respect, and love. Converts were made, churches were 
established, and native workers were trained. Then 
came the war. The little brown invaders threatened this 
region, and our now aging couple fled into the hills. 


Through those slow, tragic years of conflict, their 
native friends hid and sustained them. At last peace 
brought them rescue and a well-earned rest back in 
America, while native helpers carried on the work. 
Now, at the Lapuyan chapel of that Margosatubig Dis- 
trict on Mindanao Island in our Philippine Field, after 
four years of rehabilitation and advance, this confer- 
ence is being held. 


Harvest 


Three weeks are given to daily Bible classes and nightly 





revival meetings. The audiences range from 400 to 700, 
mostly Christians but also some pagans. They have 
gathered from 58 outstations, manned by eight gradu- 
ates of Ebenezer Bible Institute and about twenty lay 
workers. This camp meeting is conducted by the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, the Field Evangelist, the local 
workers and two neighboring pastors—all of them na- 
tives of the island, and some of them Subanun tribes- 
men of the district. This is the indigenous church in 
action. 
Mission Responsibility 


Every foreign mission should have as its primary objec- 
tive the salvation of individuals. But its ultimate ob- 
jective should be the establishment of the indigenous 
church. Moulding the converted individuals into the 
church body, then guiding that church body’s develop- 
ment — these both are the responsibility of the mission. 
To his converts the missionary is a father. But to the 
church he should soon become an elder brother, a wise 
counsellor, an “elder statesman.” 


The indigenous church, self- -supporting, self-admin- 
istering, self-propagating — this is the goal of every 
Alliance mission. Suitable officers and committees on 
each level — local, provincial and national — are chosen 
from among the native membership. On these com- 
mittees the missionary serves in an advisory capacity, 
and only when requested. This goal has already been 
reached in many lands, sometimes quite slowly on the 
older fields, frequently much faster in the younger work. 


Church Development 


Different countries, with their different racial, historic 
and economic backgrounds, have produced different 
types of church development. Congo, our oldest field, 
has our largest church membership abroad, 22,015 out 
of the total of 83,511 for all our foreign fields. Our 
Congo church organization is complete but simple, in 


keeping with the simplicity of the people and their 
manner of life. India, on the other hand, almost as old 
as Congo, has a church development which is more 
complex, with synods, councils and committees, quite 
in keeping with the Oriental fondness for organized 
detail. 

The development of the indigenous church may be 
adequate and gratifying, and still be unequal to the 
task of evangelizing the area in which the church is 
located and for which the mission has assumed respon- 
sibility. In that case, the growth of the church in one 
portion of that area, should release the mission’s forces 
and funds to press the evangelization of the remaining 
portione, This is exactly what has happened recently 
in oux{ndia work. But when the entire area assigned 
to the mission has been covered by the indigenous 
church, our foreign forces and funds should be trans- 
ferred to needier lands. 


Past Experience 


On younger fields, church development has profited by 
the experience of the older missions. For instance, in 
French Indo-China, guarding against those trends 
which our early work in India and China had found 
harmful, the mission leaders developed an indigenous 
church which has been justly called “The Amazing 
Annamese Alliance.” Several years before the war with 
Japan, seventy churches in Tonkin, Annam and Cochin 
China, were united into one national Alliance Church, 
which has functioned efficiently ever since. 

On some older fields it has been found necessary to 
expedite the church development. For example, in 
China, floods, famines, revolutions, and civil wars seri- 
ously retarded church maturity. So, after the first Com- 
munist uprising of 1927, foreseeing the probability that, 
sooner or later, the foreigners would need to withdraw 
from China, the missions doubled their efforts to de- 
velop Chinese church leaders. Recent events have justi- 


fied that policy, and these leaders have taken up many 
of the burdens which missionaries had to lay down. 


The Road Ahead 


What has happened to China now threatens other Ori- 
ental lands as well. Countries known to us as our 
largest and most successful pioneer fields, are now 
being noted by the whole world as the next in line of 
the Communist advance. In those lands our workers 
are straining every effort to take the gospel faster to 
the unevangelized millions. But, with equal fervor, they 
are pressing the training of national workers and the 
development of the indigenous church. 


What the indigenous church can become, by the 
grace of God, and what it can accomplish for itself and 
for its heathen neighbors, is seen in our Philippine camp 
meeting story. But Margosatubig is only one district 
in one field out of our twenty Alliance foreign fields. 
Its camp meeting is an encouragement to our faith, 
because similar meetings are being held on our other 
fields as well. And it is a challenge to our prayers and 
gifts, that, in the short time yet remaining, similar 
harvests may be reaped everywhere on all our fields. 
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